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Simulations of appellate court proceedings are widely used as an educational tool in 
American colleges and universities . 1 “Mooting" is also practiced with fervor in England , 2 
Canada , 3 Australia , 4 New Zealand , 5 and elsewhere . 6 Moot court competitions in one 



1 No recent survey of American law school programs could be identified by the authors. On the 
other hand, the authors could not identify any American law school without an appellate simulation 
program for their doctoral students. The authors conclude appellate simulations— ’moot courts”— 
“appellate advocacy”— “moots” —’’mooting” — are conducted at all American law schools. One 
indicator of the extent of law school moot court is the number of textbooks on “appellate 
simulation” marketed to American law students. For example, see Marc Goldstein, Heather Leaf, 
Syrena Case, Barbara Fiacco, and Joe Gershman (editors). Introduction to Advocacy : Research 
Writing and Argument 6th ed. (Foundation Press, 1998); David Hill, Introduction to Advocacy ' L 
Brief Writing and Oral Argument in Moot Court Competition 5th ed. (Foundation Press, 1991); 
John Gaubatz , The Moot Court Book: A Student Guide to Appellate Advocacy ; , 3rd Ed. (Lexis 
Law, 1994). The authors have also researched and catalogued a large number of under-graduate 
appellate simulation activities in American colleges and universities, as discussed later in this 
essay. 

2 The authors could not identify any recent survey of the extent, scope and variation of appellate 
simulation anywhere outside the United States; an unknown percentage of such law schools use 
appellate simulation. However, “mooting” is apparently very extensively practiced in England and 
Wales, as the authors could not identify any British law school without a moot court program. 
Another indicator of fervor of mooting is a British Internet site dedicated to mooting: 
www.mootingnet.org.uk Mooting in Great Britain and other former colonies is almost 
exclusively undergraduate moot court, as law students in these countries are in pursuit of a 
baccalaureate degree. Two of the major British tournaments are the English-speaking 
Union/Ob server/Lovett/White Durant National Mooting Competition, and the Blackstone/Herbert 
Smith/GTI Law Journal National Mooting Competition. A listing of law school moot programs in 
Great Britain and Wales can be found at the mooting Internet site mentioned above. 

3 Professor Dana Kingbury, College of Law, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, reported to 
the authors that the major Canadian tournaments include the Gale Cup Moot (argued in Ontario 
each year and sponsored by the Canadian Bar Association), the Laskin Moot (bi-lingual), the 
Western Canada Moot (a trial advocacy moot), and the Aboriginal Law Moot (a non competitive 
meet). 

4 Anthony Cassimatis, Lecturer, TC Beime School of Law, University of Queensland, Aca-demic 
Coordinator of the Jessup International Moot Court Competition for his school of law and co- 

author of a mooting manual published in Australia, reports that nearly all Australian law schools 

have moot court programs. Mr. Cassimatis also reported to the authors that almost all law school 
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